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1.—THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCES OF 1926-1930 AND THE 
CONDUCT OF FOREIGN POLICY. 

Hk Imperial Conference of 1926 took place at a most crucial 

moment in the history of the British Commonwealth. The 

Third British Empire, which had come into being during the 

Great War, and was still in too early a stage of development for clear 

definition by the Imperial Conferences of 1921 and 1923, had by 1926 

reached a point at which such definition could no longer be postponed. 

The mass of anomalies, which had grown up during the war and in the 

post-war years, had to be regularised, and many steps which had been 

taken independently by the individual Dominion Governments had to 
receive official recognition and be reconciled with general policy. 

The position of the Dominions in relation to the United Kingdom 
und towards one another was to a great extent undetermined. 
Article 2 of the Anglo-Irish Agreement of 1921 stipulated that ‘* the 
position of the Irish Free State in relation to the Imperial Parliament 
and Government and otherwise, shall be that of the Dominion of 
Canada.”” But what was the position of the Dominion of Canada ? 

In the field of foreign policy the anomalies were still greater. As 
vriginal signatories of the Peace Treaties of 1919 the Dominions, 
together with India, were independent members of the League of 
Nations. What then was their relation to foreign nations ? Canada 
had claimed the right of negotiating independently with foreign 
States and had signed the Halibut Treaty with the United States in 
1925, an action which, with its recognition under Resolution [X of 
the Imperial Conference of the same year, had rendered no longer 
tenable the theory of a unitary foreign policy for the British Empire. 

In addition, the Irish Free State had appointed its own Minister- 
Plenipotentiary to Washington in 1924, and, though the appointment 
of a Canadian Minister to the same capital was postponed until after 
the Imperial Conference of 1926, appropriations for the establishment 
of a Legation had appeared in the Dominion Budget for two years 
previously. 

Thus the Lmperial Conference of 1926 was faced with a host of 
problems upon the solution of which hung the whole fate of the future 
of the Commonwealth ; and the Conference was fortunate indeed to 
have at its disposal the advice and counsel of the Hider Statesman of 
the Empire, the late Lord Balfour. The Committee on Inter-Imperial 
Relations, over which he presided, produced a document that will 
always be known as the Balfour Report, which elucidated, in 
unanimous agreement, many of the probiems which had become so 
serious and so difficult of solution.(') 

In dealing with the relations of the various component parts of 
the British Empire, inter se, the Report enunciated a declaration of 


(1) Text of the Report in Cmd. 2768. See also Bulletin of International News for 
November 29¢, 1926 (Vol. Il, No. 25). 
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constitutional right,(*) of which the essence is contained in one historic 
and italicised sentence :— 

* They |Great Britain and the Dominions| are autonomous communities 
within the British Empire, equal in status, and in no way subordinate one to 
wnother in any respect of their domestic and external affairs, though united by 
a common allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated as Members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations.” 

In effect, therefore, the United Kingdom may be said to have 
received Dominion Status, as a result of the Conference of 1926 ; for 
the Report went on to establish the fact that the link between the 
autonomous communities is the Crown, the Governor-General becoming 
the representative of His Majesty in the Dominions and no longer an 
agent of His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain.(*?) The United 
Kingdom, therefore, became only a primus inter pares, for all partners 
in the Commonwealth are now, at least hypothetically, equal. 

With regard to questions affecting the relations of the various parts 
of the British Empire with foreign countries, the Balfour Report laid 
down certain wide principles. It approved and endorsed the appoint- 
ment of independent diplomatic representatives by individual 
Dominion Governments.(‘) But in cases where Dominion Ministers 
were not accredited it was considered “‘ very desirable that the 
existing diplomatic channels should continue to be used as between the 
Dominion Governments and foreign Governments, in matters of 
general and political concern.”’ That is to say the Dominion Govern- 
ments, except where they had their own representatives, should 
continue to communicate with foreign Powers through the medium 
of the British Government. 

When considering this matter the Imperial Conference of 1930 
made a certain interpretation of this part of the Balfour Report.(°) 
While not wishing to make any variation in the practice laid down 
in 1926, it was felt that it was of great importance that the machinery 
of diplomatic character should be of a sufficiently elastic and flexible 
character. It was possible that under certain circumstances one of 
the Dominion Governments, for reasons of urgency, might wish to 


(2) The question of such a constitutional declaration had been mooted at the Imperial 
Conferences of 1921 and 1923, but had not been pressed. 

(3) As a result of the Imperial Conference of 1930, the right to advise His Majesty 
on the appointment of Governors-General was vested in the Dominion Governments 
instead of, as heretofore, in His Maiesty’s Government in Great Britain. The first 
Dominion to exercise this right was Australia, with the result that Sir Isaac Isaacs was 
inaugurated as Governor-General on January 22nd, 1931, being the first Australian to 
hold this office. 

(4) As a result of this the following Legations now exist: Canadiana Legations in 
Washington, Paris and Tokyo; Irish Legations in Washington, Paris, Berlin and the 
Vatican ; and South African Legations in Washington, Rome and the Hague ; reciprocally, 
there are in Ottawa a United States Legation; in Dublin United States and German 
Legations and a Papal Nunciature; and in Pretoria United States, Netherlands and 
Italian Legations. 

(5) At the Imperial Conference of 1930, Lord Sankey, the Lord Chancellor, presided 
over the Committee on Inter-Lmperial Relations, and the Report of this body, in so far 
as it dealt with foreign affairs, was chiefly commentary in character. It added little 
or nothing to the structure set up by the Balfour Report. See Summary of the Proceedings 
of the Imperial Conference of 1930, Cmd. 3717. 
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communicate direct with the British representative in a certain State 
on a matter of “ general and political concern.’’ In such cases the 
Conference recommended that such procedure should be followed. 
“It would be understood that the communication sent to the 
Ambassador, or Minister, would indicate to him that if practicable he 
should, before taking any action, await a telegram from His Majesty's 
Government in the United Kingdom with whom the Dominion 
Government concerned would simultaneously communicate. 

As regards subjects not of “‘ general and political concern,’’ such 
us the negotiation of commercial arrangements affecting exclusively 
« Dominion Government and a foreign Power, invitations to non- 
political conferences, etc., the 1930 Conference recommended that 
communications should pass direct between Dominion Governments 
and the British representative concerned. 

In the matter of the negotiation of treaties the Balfour Report 
further elaborated Resolution IX of the 1923 Conference,(*) and 
made a series of recommendations which were summarised by the 
Conference of 1930 as follows :— 

(1) Any of His Majesty’s Governments conducting negotiations 
should inform the other Governments of His Majesty in case 
they should be interested, and give them the opportunity of 
expressing their views, if they think that their interests may 
be affected. 

(2) Any of His Majesty’s Governments on receiving such 
information should, if it desires to express any views, do so with 
reasonable promptitude. 

(3) None of His Majesty’s Governments can take any steps 
®which might involve the other Governments of His Majesty in 
any active obligations without their definite consent.(’) 

Thus the right of Dominion Governments to advise His Majesty 
in these matters was fully conceded, and the Crown became the 
instrument of the foreign policies of the Empire, since all treaties 
were to be made in the name of the King, full power being “ issued in 
each case by the King on the advice of the Government concerned 
indicating and corresponding to the part of the Empire for which they 
are to sign.” 

In commenting on the first of these points, the Report of the 1930 
Conference drew attention to the fact that the principle contained 
therein was not confined to treaty negotiations. ‘It cannot be 
doubted that the fullest possible interchange of information between 
His Majesty’s Governments in relation to all aspects of foreign affairs 
is of the greatest value to all Governments concerned.” The Report 
also re-emphasised the necessity for “reasonable promptitude ” 


(6) For text of Resolution IX, see Annex to this Article. 

(7) The actual wording of the Balfour Report of 1926 includes the following: ‘* So 
long as the initiating Government receives no adverse comments and so long as its policy 
involves no active obligations on the part of the other Governments, it may proceed 
on the assumption that its policy is generally accepted. [t must, however, before taking 
any steps which might involve the other Governments in any active obligations, obtain 
their definite assent.” 
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in replies. ‘* It is clear that a negotiating Government cannot fail to 
be embarrassed in the conduct of negotiations if the observations of 
other Governments who consider that their interests may be affected 
are not received at the earliest possible stage in the negotiations.” 

In view of the fact that they had recommended the alteration 
in the status of the Governor-General, the Balfour Committee realised 
that there would in future be no one in the Dominion capitals who was 
in a position to represent with authority the views of the British 
Government. They realised, more particularly in view of the now 
legalised status of the component parts of the Empire, the desirability 


SOC 


of establishing a closer personal touch between them, a contact that 
alone could convey an impression of the atmosphere in which official 
correspondence is conducted. Such personal contact was considered 
*‘ particularly necessary in relation to matters of major importance 
in foreign affairs where expedition is often essential and urgent 
decision necessary.” 

It was realised that any system for the carrying out of such @ 
personal and reciprocal exchange of information was a matter for 
consideration and arrangement between the British and Dominion 
Governments, with due regard to the circumstances of each particular 
part of the Empire. But it was understood “ that any new arrange- 
ments should be supplementary to, and not in replacement of, the 
system of direct communications from Government to Government, 
and the special arrangements which have been in force since 1915 
for communications between Prime Ministers.” 

As a result of this recommendation and after consultation with 
several Dominion Governments, the British Government appointed 
a High Commissioner in Canada in 1928 and decided to establish a 
similar post in South Africa in 1930.(°) When the Imperial Conference 
next met in 1930, however, the only Dominion Government whicli 
had taken similar action was Australia, who appointed Major R. G. 
Casey, of the Prime Minister’s Department at Canberra, to act as 
liaison ofiicer with the British Government in London. 

The 1930 Conference, therefore, after receiving and considering 
reports on the working of these methods of liaison, expressed _ itselt 
as being “ impressed with the desirability of continuing to develop 
the system of personal contacts between His Majesty's Governments, © 
though again it was recognised as the right of the individual Govern- 
ments to adopt their own precise arrangements for securing this 
development. 


(8) The British High Commissioner in Canada is Sir William Clark. In South Africa 
the new post of British High Commissioner will be combined with the already existing 
office of Higa Commissioner for South Africa, hitherto held by the Governor-General. 
When Sir Herbert Stanley assumes office in February, 1931 he will be both British High 
Commissioner (i.e., representative in South Africa of H.M. Government in the United 
Kin .dom) and High Commissioner for South Africa(i.e., responsible for the administration 
of the territuries of Basutoland, the Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swaziland), while 
Lord Clarendon, the new Governor-General will be the representative only of the Crown. 
Hitherto the office of High Commissioner for South Africa had been held by the 


Governor-General. 
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In considering the question of the representation of the different 
parts of the Empire at international conferences, the Balfour 
Committee again based its discussions on Resolution IX of the 
Imperial Conference of 1923. In its Report it divided conferences 
into two categories, those summoned by the League of Nations 
and those summoned by foreign Powers. The first of these presented 
no difficulty, since as all the members of the Commonwealth were 
also members of the League they would necessarily be represented 
separately by their own delegations, co-operation between which would 
be assumed by application of paragraph I (1) (c) of Resolution IX. 

When conferences were summoned by foreign Powers it was 
found impossible to lay down a rule for universal application, since 
much depended on the nature of the invitation and the subject of the 
conference. In cases, however, where more than one part of the 
Empire wished to be represented, these alternative methods of 
representation were suggested :— 

(1) By means ofa common plenipotentiary, or plenipotentiaries, 
the issue of full powers to whom should be on the advice of all 
parts of the Empire participating.(°) 

(2) By asingle British Empire delegation composed of separate 
representatives of such parts of the Empire as are participating 
in the Conference.(!’) 

(3) By separate delegations representing each part of the 
Empire participating in the Conference. 

In actual practice the third method has almost always been 
adopted in subsequent years, and at such conferences as the Naval 
Disarmament Conferences at Geneva in 1927 and in London in 1930, 
and the two Hague Reparations Conferences of 1929 and 1930 the 
Dominions were represented by their own separate delegates. 

An important development was made along these lines in the 
course of the negotiations which preceded the signing of the General 
Treaty for the Renunciation of War in August, 1928. At the instiga- 
tion of Sir Austen Chamberlain, the United States Government invited 
the Dominions to be original parties to the Peace Pact,and they were 
represented individually at the ceremony of signature at the Quai 
d'Orsay. This event brought with it a further indication of the 
independence of the Dominions in matters of foreign policy, for both 
Canada and the Irish Free State refused to be bound by the British 
reservation to the Pact regarding “ certain regions of the world the 
welfare and integrity of which constitute a special and vital interest for 
our peace and safety.” 

Both the Conferences of 1926 and 1930, in addition to the general 
conduct of foreign policy, dealt also with certain specific aspects of 
foreign relations which affected the British Empire as a whole. In 
1926 the Balfour Report endorsed with approbation the Locarno 
(9) This system had, in part, and unsatisfactorily, been tried at the Lausanne 
Conference of 1922-23. 

(10) This method was employed at the Washington Disarmament Conference of 


192]-22 
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Policy of Sir Austen Chamberlain, but felt that it was at that time 
premature to accept the obligations of the Optional Clause of Article 36 
of the Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice, which 
entailed obligatory arbitration. ‘A general understanding was 
reached,’’ says the Report, “‘ that none of the Governments represented 
at the Imperial Conference would take any action in the direction of the 
acceptance of the compulsory jurisdiction of the Permanent Court, 
without bringing up the matter for further discussion.” 

With the change of Government in Great Britain in the summer 
of 1929, such “ further discussion *’ was set on foot by means of direct 
communication between the British Government and those of the 
Dominions, with the result that during the Tenth Assembly (September 
1929) the Optional Clause was accepted unconditionally by the Irish 
Free State for a period of twenty years, and by Great Britain, Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand and India for a period of 10 years, subject to 
certain reservations, amongst which were the withholding from the 
jurisdiction of the Court of disputes between members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, and also disputes with regard to questions 
which by International Law fell exclusively within their own domestic 
jurisdiction.("‘) The Union of South Africa also signed on these terms, 
but her representative in so doing made an additional statement to the 
effect that :— 

“ With regard to the reservation as to disputes between members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, I wish to state that, although, in 
the view of my Government, such disputes are justiciable by the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, my Government prefers to settle them by other 
means——hence the reservation.’ ’(!2) 

The Imperial Conference of 1930 set up a Committee on Arbitration 
and Disarmament under the chairmanship of the Solicitor-General of 
Canada, The Hon. Maurice Dupré, K.C., and as a result of its recom- 
mendations, the Conference recorded that “‘it noted with pleasure 
the progress which had been made since the last Imperial Conference 
in this field (world peace), and in particular the important steps taken 
in the conclusion of the Pact of Paris and the acceptance by all members 
of the British Commonwealth of the Optional Clause of Article 36 of 
the Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice.”’ 

At the Eleventh Assembly of the League (September, 1930), which 
concluded just prior to the opening of the Imperial Conference, the 
question had been raised as to the adherence of Great Britain, the 
Dominions and India to the General Act for the Pacific Settlement of 


(11) Fortext of the British and Dominion Reservations, see Documents on ‘nternational 
Affairs, 1929, edited by J. W. Wheeler-Bennett (Oxford Wniversity Press, 1930), p. 39. 
See also article entitled “* Great Britain and the Optional Clause,’’ Bulletin of International 
News (Vol. VI, No. 9), November 7th, 1929. 

(12) The Inter-Imperial Relations Committee of the Conference of 1930 considered 
the matter of the settlement of disputes arising between members of the Commonwealth 
in the light of the recommendations of the Conference of 1929 onthe Operation of Dominion 
Legislation and as a result the Report of the Imperial Conference contained proposals 
for the setting up of aCommonwealth Tribunal,an ad hoc body selected from standing 
panels nominated by the several members of the Empire, in nature not unlike the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration established at The Hague in 1899. 
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International Disputes, adopted by the Assembly of 1928, but to which 
the British Government of the day had not given its approval.('*) 
In addition, the discussions of the Assembly had brought forth a series 
of amendments to the Covenant of the League which were calculated 
to bring that document into harmony with the Pact of Paris.(') 

With regard to both these measures it was: considered that no 
action could be taken by the members of the Commonwealth until 
they had had an opportunity of discussing them at the Imperial 
Conference, and they were referred to Mr. Dupré’s Committee. The 
Conference ultimately decided that, in the case of the General Act, 
it ‘““approved the general principles underlying the Act.’ The 
United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the Irish Free 
State and India agreed ‘“‘to commend the General Act to the 
appropriate authority with a view to accession on conditions mainly 
similar to those attached to their respective acceptances of the 
Optional Clause ; in particular, the reservation regarding questions 
which by International Law fall within the domestic jurisdiction of 
the parties would be retained . . . in view of the importance attached 
by many of His Majesty’s Governments to certain matters, such as 
immigration, which are solely within their domestic jurisdiction.” 
This view did not entirely satisfy South Africa, and her representatives 
expressed themselves as not opposed to the principle of the General 
Act, but they required more time for further consideration before 
they could arrive at a final decision. 

In the matter of the amendments to the Covenant the Conference 
considered that their underlying principle was ‘‘ one which should 
receive the support of all the Governments represented at the 
Conference ”’; it was agreed therefore to recommend acceptance of 
the amendments, but their entry into force ‘should be made 
dependent upon the entry into force of a General Treaty for the 
Reduction and Limitation of Armaments.”’ 

The Preparatory Disarmament Commission was still in session 
when the Conference concluded its labours so that it was impossible 
for the Draft Disarmament Convention to be considered in its final 
form. The Conference Powers discussed the text of the preliminary 
draft and again “ approved its underlying principles,” it expressed 
itself as satisfied that “‘ with certain proposed amendments, it afforded 
an adequate basis for the effective basis of disarmament.” 

On the general question of the reduction and limitation of 
armaments, the Conference ‘ desired to record its conviction that 
the future peace of the world depends upon the early adoption of 
some general scheme of disarmament by international agreement and 
that every effort should be made to convoke a General Disarmament 
Conference at an early date, in order that the obligations accepted 
by all the members of the League under Article 8 of the Covenant 
might be honoured without further delay.” 


(13) For text of the General Act, see Documents on International Affairs, 1928, p. 15. 
(14) See Bulletin of International News (Vol. V1, No. 18), March 13th, 1930, and 
Vol. VII, No. 9), October 23rd, 1930. 
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Such, then, is the basis for the conduct of Imperial foreign 
relations laid down by the Balfour Report of 1926 and elaborated 
by the Imperial Conference of 1930. The formal entry of India into 
full partnership of the Commonwealth may well lead to interesting 
developments in this as in many other fields. Will there before long 
be, perhaps, Indian diplomatic representatives in Kabul and Moscow ? 

It will be agreed that even now the system is far from being 
crystal-clear, but in this (perhaps intentional) vagueness lies at once 


its weakness and its strength. 
J. W. W.-B. 


Reso.ution LX or Tue ImMperiaL CONFERENCE OF 1925. 

“The Conference recommends for the acceptance of the Governments of 
the Empire represented that the following procedure should be observed in 
the negotiation, signature, and ratification of international agreements. 

“The word ‘treaty’ is used in the sense of an agreement which, in 
accordance with the normal practice of diplomacy, would take the form of a 
treaty between Heads of States, signed by plenipotentiaries provided with 
Full Powers issued by the Heads of the States, and authorizing the holders to 
conclude a treaty.” 


) 


“1. Negotiation. 
(a) It is desirable that no treaty should be negotiated by any of the 
governments of the Empire without due consideration of its possible effect on 


other parts of the Empire, or, if circumstances so demand, on the Empire as 
a whole. 

“*(b) Before negotiations are opened with the intention of concluding a 
treaty, steps should be taken to ensure that any of the other governments of 
the Empire likely to be interested are informed, so that, if any such govern- 
ment considers that its interests would be affected, it may have an opportunity 
of expressing its views, or, when its interests are intimately involved, of 
participating in the negotiations. 

*““(c) In all cases where more than one of the governments of the Empire 
participates in the negotiations, there should be the fullest possible exchange 
of views between those governments before and during the negotiations. In 
the case of treaties negotiated at International Conferences, where there is « 
British Empire Delegation, on which, in accordance with the now established 
practice, the Dominions and India are separately represented, such repre- 
sentation should also be utilised to attain this object. 

“‘(d) Steps should be taken to ensure that those governments of the 
Empire whose representatives are not participating in the negotiations 
should, during their progress, be kept informed in regard to any points 
arising in which they may be interested. 


“2. Signature. 

(a) Bilateral treaties imposing obligations on one part of the Empire 
only should be signed by a representative of the government of that part. 
The Full Power issued to such representative should indicate the part of the 
Empire in respect of which the obligations are to be undertaken, and the 
preamble and text of the treaty should be so worded as to make its scope 


clear. 
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‘(b) Where a bilateral treaty imposes obligations on more than one part 
of the Empire, the treaty should be signed by one or more plenipotentiaries 
on behalf of all the governments concerned. 

“(c) As regards treaties negotiated at International Conferences, the 
existing practice of signature by plenipotentiaries on behalf of all the govern- 
ments of the Empire represented at the Conference should be continued, and 
the Full Powers should be in the form employed at Paris and Washington. 


“3. Ratification. 
“The existing practice in connection with the ratification of treaties 
should be maintained. 
II. 


‘“ Apart from treaties made between Heads of States, it is not unusual for 
agreements to be made between governments. Such agreements, which are 
usually of a technical or administrative character, are made in the names 
of the signatory governments, and signed by representatives of those govern- 
ments, who do not act under Full Powers issued by the Heads of the States : 
they are not ratified by the Heads of the States, though in some cases some 
form of acceptance or confirmation by the governments concerned is employed. 
As regards agreements of this nature the existing practice should be continued, 
but before entering on negotiations the governments of the Empire should 
consider whether the interests of any other part of the Empire may be affected, 
and, if so, steps should be taken to ensure that the government of such part 
is informed of the proposed negotiations, in order that it may have an 
opportunity of expressing its views.” 


Il.—CHRONOLOGY. 
Australia. 
January 22nd.—Sir Isaac Isaacs was sworn in as Governor-General. He 
was the first Australian to be appointed. 


Austria. 
January 19th.—A Commercial Treaty with Germany was signed in Vienna. 
January 26th-—A Treaty of Friendship, Conciliation and Arbitration 
with Hungary was signed in Vienna. It provided that if neither conciliation 
nor arbitration courts could solve a question in dispute to the satisfaction 
of both parties, the case was to be submitted to the Permanent Court of 


International Justice. 


Belgium. 

January 14th.—Ratification of retrocession of Tientsin Concession. (See 
China; External Affairs.) 

January 15th._Rendition of Tientsin Concession. (See China; External 
Affairs.) 


Canada. 

January 24th.—Capture of schooner by U.S. Coastguards off New York. 
(See U.S.A.) 

January 26th.—The Government asked the U.S. Government for an 
official explanation of the circumstances attending the capture of the 
Josephine K and the killing of her captain. 
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China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

January 15th._Large numbers of the Government forces were reported 
to have gone over to the Reds in Kiangsi, while it was also rumoured that the 
provincial troops in the Shasi (Upper Yangtze) area had been defeated by the 
Communist forces. 

In response to an appeal for help from the provincial authorities in 
Kiangsi the Government ordered four divisions to leave Shantung to start 
operations against the Communists in that province. Many of the Govern- 
ment troops already there were understood to have been infected by Red 
propaganda, with the result that whole brigades had gone over to the opposi- 
tion. Extensive areas were reported to be entirely dominated by Commu- 
nists, who possessed a locai college where propagandists were trained. 

January 20th.—According to Government estimates, about 400,000 persons 
had been sold into slavery in Shensi during the past few years, while about 
two million had died of starvation. 


EXTERNAL AFrairs, RELATIONS WITH THE POWERS. 


January 14th.—Ratifications were exchanged at Tientsin of the agreement 
for the retrocession to China of the Belgian Concession at ‘Tientsin. 

January 15th._-The Belgian Concession at Tientsin was formally handed 
over to China in the presence of Mr. Wang, who said the Government was 
determined to effect a complete settlement of the extra-territoriality question 
before 5th May, the date of the opening of the National People’s Convention. 

January 19th.—Reports were current in Nanking that the French 
Government had decided to transfer its Legation to that city from Peking. 

Decision of League Council re invitation to Sir Arthur Salter and M. Haas. 
(See Leaque of Nations.) 

January 20th.—Hu Han-min, chairman of the Legislative Yuan, issued a 
statement in favour of the reported silver loan from the U.S.A. The amount 
of the loan (of which it was understood that nothing was known in official 
circles in the U.S.A.) was stated to be 1,000 million ounces. 


Colombia. 
January 14th.—Registration at Geneva of Treaty of August 20th, 1927, 
with Switzerland. (See Switzerland.) 


France. 

January 14th.—It was understood that the Bank of France had decided 
thenceforward to accept gold with a standard of fineness of 900 parts per mille 
and over. (Hitherto a standard of fineness of 995 per mille had been the 
minimum accepted. The standard adopted by the Bank of England was 
916.66 per mille.) 

The Court of Cassation gave judgment in the case of the claim of the 
French holders of the City of Tokyo 5 per cent. loan of 1912, the interest on 
which, since the stabilisation of the franc at 125 to the pound in June, 1928, had 
been paid in paper francs. The Court decided that the loan (which had been 
issued in three tranches in London, Paris and New York) was a single loan, 
the total amount of which had been fixed in sterling and that the City of Tokyo 
had thus determined the extent of its liabilities in sterling and had agreed 
to pay the bondholders in sterling or francs of equivalent value. Judgment 
was, therefore, in the bondholders’ favour. 
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January 7th. The Minister of Finance issued a statement on the 
conversations which had been going on between French and British Treasury 
officials. He said that if the movements (of gold) could be shown to be 
abnormal and due to artificial conditions the authorities would be ready 
to apply appropriate remedies. 

January 19th.—The Government transmitted through the Embassy its 
reply to the British Government’s second Note regarding the repayment 
of French war loans. This consisted of a polite refusal to agree to the 
proposal of resort to arbitration, or to reconsider its decision to make payment 
in paper francs. 

January 22nd.—The Government was defeated by 293 votes to 283 on a 
vote of confidence following an interpellation by a Deputy of the Centre 
accusing the Minister of Agriculture of having assisted speculation in wheat 
by making known his intention to raise and fix the price. The Cabinet 
accordingly resigned. 

January 24th.—After offering the Premiership to M. Briand, who declined 
to accept it, the President asked M. Pierre Laval to form a Government. 
He accepted the task. (M. Laval was an independent Senator, who had been 
Minister of Labour in M. Tardieu’s Cabinet.) 

January 25th.—The Socialist-Radical Party passed a resolution to the 
effect that it would support a Government that relied for its support on a 
genuinely Republican majority “ constituted in accordance with the former 
decisions of the party.’ (This meant that the party persisted in its objection 
to support any Government that included the Republican Democratic group 
of M. Marin.) 

January 27th—M. Laval formed a Cabinet, taking the Portfolio of the 
Interior himself. M. Briand remained Foreign Minister, while M. Flandin 


was Minister of Finance ; M. Maginot, Minister of War ; M. Dumont, Minister 
of Marine; M. Dumesnil, Minister for Air; and M. Tardieu, Minister of 
Agriculture. 


Germany. 


January 14th.—The Finance Minister announced that he anticipated a 
deficit of 1,000 million marks (say, £50 millions) in the Budget for the current 
year, two-thirds of which was due to falling off in revenues and the balance to 
additional unemployment relief. He said that in 1931-32, however, the 
estimates rested on an “ assured basis’ and no increases in taxation should 
be necessary. This position had been achieved by cuts in expenditure 
amounting to 1,153 million marks (say, £57,650,000). 

January 17th.—The returns for the foreign trade of the country for 1930 
were published and showed that Germany, for the first time, took second 
place among the exporting countries of the world. The total value of German 
goods exported was £601 millions odd, as compared with £570 millions odd 
for Great Britain. 

January 19th.—Signature of Commercial Treaty in Vienna. (See Austria.) 

January 23rd.—_In a speech at Chemnitz the Chancellor, referring to world 
depression, said it would be a very great mistake for them to expect any 
alleviation of their own economic troubles to come from the reduction of 
reparations payments. ‘The sooner they could put their own house in order 
the better their position would be in foreign political negotiations. 

The Maritime Court at Hamburg, dealing with the firing on the liner 
Baden at Rio de Janiero on October 24th, 1930, found that the garrison at Fort 
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Santa Cruz was to blame for giving unintelligible signals, but that part of the 
blame also rested on the Baden’s captain, who had overlooked the notice given 
him to get into touch with the Fort. 

January 24th.—Adoption of report on complaints of minority in Polish 
Silesia. (See League of Nations.) 


Great Britain. 

January 14th.—Reports by the Federal Structure, the Defence, and the 
Sind Sub-Committees of the Round-Table Conference were issued. 

Reply of Arab Executive to White Paper re Palestine policy. (See 
Palestine.) 

January 15th.—The Stationery Office published a Blue Book containing 
the Report of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference, 
the Draft Convention, and a covering despatch from Lord Cecil, Cmd. 3757. 

January 19th.—The Prime Minister, in a reply to Sir Hilton Young's 
letter re forced labour in the Soviet lumber industry, said that he was advised 
that the information supplied did not afford a basis for action under the 
existing law. The information suggested that the industry in northern Russia 
was carried on by free labour as well as by compulsory and convict labour, 
and it would be impossible to prove legally that any particular consignment 
of timber had been made or produced “in a foreign prison, gaol, house of 
correction or penitentiary.” Legislation would consequently be necessary, 
and this could not be confined to the U.S.S.R. A general prohibition 
extending the “ prisons goods ” provisions would need to be passed, and this 
would be a very serious step in view of world labour conditions. 

The proceedings of the Round-Table Conference were brought to an 
end with a statement from the Prime Minister. This included a declaration 
that in the view of the Government “ responsibility for the government of 
India should be placed upon Legislatures, Central and Provincial, with such 
provisions as may be necessary to guarantee during a period of transition 
the observance of certain obligations, and to meet other special circum- 
stances; and also with such guarantees as are required by minorities to 
protect their political liberties and rights.” The declaration also stated 
that it would be a primary concern of the Government that the reserved 
powers were so framed and exercised as not to prejudice the advance of 
India through the new Constitution to full responsibility for her own govern- 
ment. ‘The deliberations of the Conference had proceeded on the basis that 
the Central Government should be a federation of All-India, embracing both 
the Indian States and British India in a bicameral Legislature. With a 
Legislature constituted on a Federal basis, the Government would be prepared 
to recognise the principle of the responsibility of the Executive to the 
Legislature. Under existing conditions, the subjects of defence and external 
affairs would be reserved to the Governor-General, and as he would have to 
be able, as a last resort, to maintain in an emergency the tranquility of the 
State and must similarly be responsible for the observance of the constitutional 
rights of minorities, he must be granted the necessary power for this purpose. 

The transfer of financial responsibility would necessarily have to be subject 
to such conditions as would ensure the fulfilment of existing obligations 
and the maintenance unimpaired of the financial stability and credit of 
India. 

It was, in the Government’s opinion, the duty of the communities to 
come to an agreement among themselves on the points raised by the Minorities 
Sub-Committee, but not settled there. 
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Reply of French Government to Note re payment of War Loans. (See 
France). 

January 20th.—A White Paper was issued giving the text of the London 
Naval Treaty, Cmd. 3758. 

January 21st.—In reply to questions in Parliament, Mr. MacDonald said 
that he had been advised that the various statements submitted to him 
regarding labour conditions in timber camps in Russia would not warrant 
any action against the imports of that timber. No official British repre- 
sentatives had visited the camps. He added that it was “ hardly suitable 
for one sovereign and independent State to request permission to make an 
investigation into the internal affairs of another.’”’ The Government had, 
however, felt it right to make known to the Soviet Government the state- 
ments that were being made and the extent of the interest in the subject felt 
in England. 

In reply to questions regarding the number of protests made to the Soviet 
Government, the Foreign Under-Secretary of State said that the only repre- 
sentations made related to the allegations of the Soviet Public Prosecutor 
in the Moscow trial of professors and engineers. On three other occasions 
the Foreign Secretary had warned the Soviet Ambassador of the danger to 
the relations between the two Governments of certain activities which were 
regarded by the Government as breaches of the pledges exchanged in December, 
1929, and had also made a protest in connection with a wireless message 
broadcast from Moscow. 

January 26th. —In reply to a question in Parliament, the Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs said that the Soviet Foreign Commissar had informed the 
british Ambassador that no official request for an investigation into Russian 
labour conditions could be considered by the Soviet Government any more 
than a similar request could be considered by the British Government. 

Release of Mr. Gandhi and his statement to the British public. (See 
India.) 

January 27th. Statement by Mr. Gandhi. (See India.) 


Hungary 

January 26th Signature of Treaty of Friendship, Conciliation and 
Arbitration in Vienna. (See Austria.) 

January 27th.In a speech in the Chamber, Count Apponyi stated that 
in view of the fact that Hungary did not possess a place on the Preparatory 
Disarmament Commission or in the Council of the League, a protest ought 
to be lodged against the plans of the Preparatory Commission and a withdrawal 
from membership of the League envisaged. 

India. 

January 19th. Close of Round-Table Conference and declaration by the 
Prime Minister. (See Great Britain.) 

January 22nd.—The Nationalist Party in the Legislative Assembly issued 
® manifesto to the effect that they were of opinion that the announcement 
made by the British Premier at the close of the Round-Table Conference 
“of the views of His Majesty's Government and of the policy they propose 
to adopt for giving effect to those views in establishing a new Constitution 
which will advance India to full responsibility for her own Government and 
to give her the equal status of a Dominion among the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, is welcome and gratifying.” Also, however, they were 
“emphatically of the opinion that the reservations in the matter of financial 
adjustment must not in the least degree hamper the effective control of 
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Indian Ministers over the finances of India.”’ Subject to further consideration 
of the details as to the form, etc., of the new Government, the party 
“cordially approve of the main principles underlying the declaration.” It 
appealed to the Congress leaders to give careful consideration to every part 
of the declaration. 

January 23rd.—The majority of the Congress leaders were understood 
to be strongly opposed to the Round-Table proposals, but a minority favoured 
entering into discussions, provided an amnesty were granted first. 

The Moslem members of the Legislative Assembly issued a statement 
that the Prime Minister had earned the gratitude of India by his ““ momentous 
declaration *’ which “ tried to meet in full India’s highest political aspirations.” 

January 25th.—The Viceroy issued a statement announcing the immediate 
release of Mr. Gandhi and other Congress leaders, in order to allow them an 
opportunity of taking part freely and fully in the discussions of the declaration 
made by Mr. MacDonald at the closing meeting of the Round-Table Conference. 

January 26th.—Mr. Gandhi was released, as were also several leading 
members of the Congress Working Committee. In a statement to the British 
public, Mr. Gandhi said he had “‘ come out of prison with an absolutely open 
mind, unfettered by enmity and unbiased in argument.” He was prepared 
to study the whole situation from every point of view and to discuss the 
Prime Minister’s declaration with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru on his return. 

January 27th.—In a statement to the press, Mr. Gandhi denied that the 
civil disobedience movement would be called off on the liberation of political 
prisoners and the withdrawal of the repressive ordinances. He also demanded 
the liberation of all political prisoners, the power to picket and boycott, and 


the right to manufacture salt. Only the National Congress Committee could 
decide the question of the abandonment of civil disobedience, but even if the 
Government acquiesced in these “test”? points the abandonment would 
depend on the settlement of the remaining points in his programme. 


Irak. 
January 22nd.—Anglo-Irak Judicial Agreement adopted. (See League 
of Nations.) 


Italy. 

January 23rd.—Signature of Convention for Financial Assistance. (See 
League of Nations.) 

January 26th.—-It was officially announced that the Italian flag had been 
hoisted at Kufra oasis, the centre of the Senussi country, thus bringing the 
most important part of Libya under Italian domination. 

January 27th—Protest by Ambassador at Washington in respect of 
statement attributed to U.S. General of Marines. (See U.S.A.) 


Japan. 

January 14th.—Judgment of Court of Cassation in the case of French 
holders of Tokyo loan. (See France.) 

January 22nd.—In his annual survey of foreign affairs at the opening of 
the Diet, Baron Shidehara, the Foreign Minister, laid emphasis on the 
importance of the Naval Treaty, and said that owing to it, the Government 
had been able to reduce taxation by nine million yen (say £900,000) that 
year and by twenty-five millions in future years. 
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League of Nations. 

January 15th.—Publication of Report of the Preparatory Commission for 
the Disarmament Conference, the Draft Convention, etc. (See Great Britain.) 

Soviet Government's Note re the Disarmament Conference. (See U.S.S.R. 

January 16th. —The opening meeting took place of the Committee on the 
proposal for a European Federal Union, twenty-seven States being repre- 
sented. Signor Grandi drew attention to the importance of all the European 
States being represented, particularly Turkey and the U.S.8.R., and said 
that the reduction of armaments was the only complete solution to the 
problem of security. 

Mr. Henderson supported the Italian delegate and proposed the appoint- 
ment of a sub-committee to draw up an agenda. The proposal was accepted 
and a committee set up. 

M. Colijn, who had presided over the Second Conference of Concerted 
Economic Action, presented a statement reviewing the situation so far as 
it was related to negotiations which had already taken place in the economic 
field. This contained a warning as to the dangers of a general tariff war 
if ‘certain passions now making themselves felt in connection with tariffs ”’ 
were freed from constraint. There would have to be an improvement in 


economic relations between the States of Europe if the aims which the 
Committee had in view were to be attained. 

January 17th.—Herr Curtius, speaking in the Committee on European 
Federation, urged that Turkey and the U.S.S.R. should be invited, and was 
supported by Signor Grandi and Mr. Henderson. The opposition to this was 
headed by M. Briand, with whom were associated the delegates of Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, Switzerland and Norway. Mr. Henderson accordingly proposed 


that the question should be referred to a sub-committee, which was thereupon 
appointed. 

Mr. Henderson opened a discussion on M. Colijn’s statement, and pleaded 
for a reduction in economic armaments. He endorsed “in the most solemn 
fashion’? M. Colijn’s warning as to dangers of allowing economic nationalism 
to continue unrestrained. 

January 19th.—The sixty-second session of the Council opened, under 
the Presidency of Mr. Henderson. The Council authorised Sir Arthur Salter 
and M. Robert Haas to accept invitations they had received from the Chinese 
Government to proceed to Nanking to advise upon financial and transit 
problems respectively. 

The Sub-Committee on European Federation decided to recommend to tle 
Committee that Turkey, Iceland and the U.S.8.R. be invited to take part in the 
economic side of its work. 

January 20th.—The Council adopted the report on the work of the Prepar- 
atory Disarmament Commission. Mr. Henderson insisted on the absolute 
obligation of every country which had signed the Peace Treaties to reduce, and 
not merely limit, its armaments. If they failed to do so the authority of the 
League would be gravely impaired, and self-interest alone should induce them 
toact. On behalf of the British Government he declared that he knew of no 
alliance and could know none except that of the Covenant itself. 

Herr Curtius claimed equality for Germany and said that security must not 
be matched against insecurity. The draft Convention had not been accepted 
by Germany because it might be taken to authorise increases in armed strength. 
He demanded that it should be revised before the plenary Conference filled in 


the figures. 
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Signor Grandi said that security should not be made a preliminary con- 
dition of disarmament, and Article 8 of the Covenant never intended that it 
should be. He insisted strongly on the equality of all nations in respect of 
the obligation to disarm. 

M. Briand considered that the Preparatory Commission had produced a 
framework of a Convention for a reduction of armaments as far as was con- 
sistent with national safety. Disarmament was a moral as well as a material 
problem ; complete equality could not be reached all at once, but there was 
no question of establishing the supremacy of one nation over another. He 
expressed optimism as to the results of the plenary Conference and said that 
if it was sufficiently prepared “its results must be ample to fulfil the promises 
made under Article 8 and give the nations a feeling of security.” 

M. Zaleski announced that Poland had decided to sign the Optional 
Clause. 

The Commission of Enquiry on European Federation adopted the resolution 
concerning the invitation to Turkey, Iceland and the U.S.8.R. to participate 
in the economic side of the work. Reservations were made by seven countries. 

January 2\st.—The Council dealt with the dispute between Germany and 
Poland over the German minority population in Silesia. Herr Curtius made 
a statement in which he demanded that the Council itself should make a 
political investigation and report whether infractions of the Minority Con- 
vention had been committed during the Polish elections ; also that the Council 
should take measures to guarantee the rights of the minority population in the 
future. He said there had been an anti-German drive which amounted to a 
wave of terrorism, and the Polish Government had done nothing to restraim 
the partiality of its officials. 

M. Zaleski replied that the Polish authorities were taking all the necessary 
steps to punish any offences that had been committed. A large number of 
the cases reported were trivial and he thought that only 28 out of 255 recorded 
were serious. He attributed the trouble to the treatment of Polish minorities 
in Germany and to the German attitude regarding the existing eastern 
frontiers. 

The Commission of Enquiry on European Federation passed a resolution, 
proposed by the delegates of Great Britain, France, Germany and Italy, 
to the effect that, since it had become plain that economic recovery was 
hindered by lack of confidence in the course of future events, due to widespread 
political anxiety, and that that anxiety had been increased by irresponsible 
talk in various quarters concerning the possibility of international war, the 
best service they could render towards the improvement of the economic 
position was firm support of peace, and “ we therefore declare . . . that we 
are resolutely determined to use the machinery of the League to prevent any 
resort to violence.” 

Sub-committees were appointed to study the possibilities of collective 
European action in the economic sphere. 

January 22nd.—The Council approved the report on the work of the 
Mandates Commission ; it also approved the Anglo-Irak Judicial Agreement, 
initialed in Baghdad on June 30th, 1930, as providing a guarantee for the 
proper dispensation of justice to all foreigners in Lrak. The exploitation of 
oilfields in that country was also discussed. 

The Council also discussed the report of the Commission of Enquiry into 
Slavery in Liberia, and Mr. Henderson insisted on the necessity of prompt 
action by the Liberian Government in carrying out the recommendations 
made. 
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The Council then adopted the report on opium-smoking in the Far East. 

January 23rd.—The Council decided that the plenary Disarmament 
Conference should be held as soon as possible after the January (1932) Session 
of the Council, i.e., probably on February 2nd, 1932. The Council also 
appointed a sub-committee of three (Mr. Henderson, M. Mowinckel and 
Signor Pilotti) to take up the matter of the complaints of the Ukrainian 
minority against Poland as soon as the latter’s answer to these had been 
received by the Secretariat. 

On Mr. Henderson’s suggestion it was decided to seek an advisory opinion 
from the Permanent Court of International Justice on the dispute between 
Poland and Lithuania over the Niemen waterway and railway traffic. 

M. Briand formally brought the resolutions of the Committee on European 
Union before the Council, which authorised the Committee to make use of 
the technical organisations of the Secretariat in order to give effect to its 
resolutions. 

The Council also decided to terminate the control imposed, in virtue of 
the Treaty of Lausanne, in connection with the exchange of populations 
between Greece and Turkey, in view of the Treaties recently concluded 
between the two countries. 

Signor Grandi announced that he had signed, on behalf of the Italian 
Government, the Convention for Financial Assistance to States the Victims 
of Aggression. 

As regards the German complaint against the Polish Government it was 
understood that M. Zaleski was ready to accept most of the points put forward 
by Dr. Curtius, to the effect that Articles 76 and 83 of the Convention of 
May 15th, 1922, had been broken and that reparation should be made by 
Poland. 

January 24th.—The Council decided that, provided accommodation was 
available, the Disarmament Conference would be held at Geneva, but the 
question of the chairmanship was held over. (It was found that the proposal 
that this should be offered to Dr. Benes was objected to by five out of the 
fourteen States in the Council.) 

The Japanese rapporteur submitted his report on the situation of the 
German population in Polish Silesia. This found that Articles 74 and 83 
of the 1922 Convention had been violated, and accepted the German point 
of view that the Polish authorities were responsible for the acts of violence 
against members of the minority. The report called upon the Polish Govern- 
ment to supply the Council, before its May session, with a complete and 
detailed report giving the results of the enquiries in the different cases, as 
well as the punishments inflicted and the compensations awarded for damages. 
It also declared that the Government ought to take steps to get rid of the 
special connection between the authorities and associations of the kind of the 
organisation of Silesian ex-servicemen or the “ Union of Insurgents of Upper 
Silesia.” 

M. Zaleski presented the report on Liberia, and Signor Sottile, the repre- 
sentative of that country, said the Government was willing to receive “ the 
administrative assistance” of the League in carrying out the reforms 
recommended. A committee of representatives of Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, Liberia, Spain, Poland and Venezuela was set up to decide 
the manner in which that assistance could best be rendered, etc. 

The Report on the working of the gold standard was laid before the Council, 
a circulated it to all States, non-members as well as members of the 
eague. 
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The Council appointed a special committee to begin, on April 29th, the 
drafting of a project of a general convention to reinforce the means of pre- 
venting war. It was composed of representatives of Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Italy, Spain, the Netherlands, Poland, Yugo-Slavia, Norway, Greece, 
Japan, Chile and Guatemala. 

January 27th Count Apponyi’s statement re possible withdrawal from 
the League. (See Hungary.) 


Netherlands. 
January 27th. Exchange of ratification of Treaty with Poland. (Se 


Poland.) 


Panama. 
January 16th.—Senor Alfaro formally assumed the Presidency of the 


Republic. 


Palestine. 

January 14th._'The Arab Executive sent a letter to the High Commis- 
sioner embodying its demands, and covering its reply to the White Paper of 
October 20th, 1930. The demands included the withdrawal of the Balfour 
Declaration, the abolition of the Mandate and the establishment of a Govern- 
ment responsible to an elected Parliament. 


Permanent Court of International Justice. 
January 16th.—The Court elected Mr. Adatci, Japan, as its President. 


Persia. 

January 2\st.—The Cabinet resigned, and the Shah called upon the 
Premier, Mehdi Quli Khan Hedayat, to form a new Government. He 
accepted the task, and appointed a Cabinet with the same personnel as 
before, except for the Minister of the Interior. 


Poland. 

January 15th. Signature of Treaty with Rumania. (See Rumania.) 

January 23rd.— Attitude towards German complaints regarding Upper 
Silesia and decision as to Ukrainian complaints. (See League of Nations.) 

January 24th._Findings of the report on the German complaint. (Se 
League of Nations.) 

January 27th.—A motion for an enquiry into the treatment of political 
prisoners at Brest-Litovsk, brought forward by the National Democrats 
(the Right Wing Opposition), was defeated in the Seym. 

The instruments of ratification of the Conciliation and Arbitration Treaty 
with the Netherlands were exchanged in Warsaw. 

The Seym ratified the Agreement with France regulating the settlement of 
Poland’s war debts to that country; also the Agreements with Germany 
dealing with exchange rates, etc. 


Rumania. 

January 15th. The Treaty of Alliance and Mutual Guarantee with Poland, 
originally signed in 1921 and renewed in 1926, was again renewed at Geneva 
for a period of five years. 
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Spain. 

January 19th.—A violent attack on the Monarchy was made in a manifesto 
issued by three prominent Republican leaders and circulated secretly through- 
out the country. It announced the formation of a new organisation known 
as the “ Institution for the service of the Republic.” 

January 21st.—The Cabinet decided to allow full freedom to municipalities 
to elect their own mayors, to prevent interference with the voting at the 
elections. (Hitherto the mayors had been appointed by Royal decree.) 

January 22nd.—The Madrid University students declared a strike as a 
protest against the retention in prison of some of their numbers, and other 
vrievances. 

January 24th.The Cabinet decided to put an end to martial law, except 
in Madrid and Huesca, where Courts-Martial were still sitting. 

The Socialists of Madrid decided neither to nominate candidates nor vote 
ut the General Election. 

The King signed a decree increasing the Customs import dues on goods 
from all countries with which commercial treaties were not in operation. 


Switzerland. 

January 14th.-The Government sent to the League of Nations for regis- 
tration a ‘Treaty for the pacific settlement of disputes signed with Colombia 
on August 20th, 1927. (This brought the number of similar treaties registered 
ut Geneva by the Government to 20.) 


U.S.S.R. 

January 14th. The Central Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R. passed 
the unified All-Union Budget for 1931. Revenue was estimated at 21,744 
million roubles and expenditure at 20,274 millions. 

The Tass Agency stated that the Chairman of the Timber Workers’ Union 
had declared in an interview that the statements in the foreign press alleging 
forced labour in the lumber camps were based on completely false evidence. 
It was absurd to talk of compulsion in regard to 1,600,000 people employed 
in Camps scattered over tens of thousands of square miles. The only thing 
the Government was called upon to do was to assist migration to the lumber 
districts (owing to their being so sparsely populated), and this migration 
was based on a voluntary agreement between the Government organisations 
and the workers. 

It was reported that the new increases in taxation had been extended to 
the towns. 

January 15th.—-The military authorities were reported to have issued new 
regulations with a view to enforcing strict class selection in all military cadets ; 
SO per cent. of the new cadets in 1931 were to be Communists or Young 
Communists, 60 per cent. to be factory workers, and only 20 per cent. 
peasants. 

The press published the text of the Government’s complaint against the 
inethods of the League of Nations in preparing for the Disarmament Conference 
and its proposal to hold the conference elsewhere than in Switzerland. The 
complaint was embodied in a Note addressed to the Foreign Offices of Great 
Britain, Germany, Italy, Norway, Persia, Poland, France and Japan, stating 
that its successful work at the Conference required full equality for all 
participants, whether they represented large or small States. 

January \7th.—Further orders were issued by the Government with a view 
to mobilising all available skilled labour for the transport system, for the 
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service of which there was understood to be a serious shortage (especially of 
engine drivers and machinists). 

January lth. —At the ninth Congress of the Communist League of Youth, 
the Commissar for War emphasised the seriousness of the menace of war 
against the U.S.8.R. The Congress, representing three million Young 
Communists, passed a resolution promising to obey the first call to arms by 
quitting industry and agriculture as soon as the Revolutionary Military 
Council summoned it. 

January 19th.._Mr. MacDonald’s letter re conditions in the Soviet timber 
industry. (See Great Britain.) 

January 20th. The Labour Commissariat promulgated new regulations 
tightening up labour discipline in all factories. These defined all persons 
changing their employment more than once within a year as “ malicious 
disorganisers of production,” and provided that they should be given rough 
unskilled work. 

The press published a statement by Bekker, Chairman of the Central 
Committee of the Timber Workers’ Union, addressed to the workers of 
Europe and America. This denied the reports that forced labour was 
employed for lumber work, and expressed the hope that the workers of 
European and American countries would frustrate any attempt to prevent 
Soviet timber from reaching foreign markets. 

January 21st.—Mr. MacDonald’s statements in Parliament. (See Great 
Britain.) 

January 25th. A law was promulgated prescribing the death penalty for 
persons maliciously violating the disciplinary rules of the transportation 
system in cases when such violation might cause accidents, destruction 
of railroad property, stoppage or delay, or other consequences hindering the 
carrying out of the Government’s programme. Railway workers were 
forbidden to leave the railway service and all who had obtained employment 
elsewhere were ordered to return and consider themselves ‘‘ attached ”’ until 
the fulfilment of the Five Year Plan. 

January 26th. Litvinoff’s reply to representations re enquiry into labour 
conditions. (See Great Britain.) 

January 27th.—\t was reported that the People’s Commissariat for Posts 
and Telegraphs and the State Radio Centre of the Union had made a contract 
with the Anti-God Society for the supply of regular anti-religious wireless 
programmes. 


U.S.A. 

January 16th.—A suggestion was put forward by Mr. Irving Bush that « 
Young Plan policy should be applied to European war debts, with a view 
to their commercialisation through the issue of bonds to private investors 
throughout the world. 

January 17th.—The Senate passed a Bill authorising the expenditure of 
30 million dollars to modernise the Jdaho, Mississippi and New Orleans. 

The Report was published of the Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives appointed to investigate the question of Communism in the United 
States. This suggested that legal action should be taken to declare thie 
Communist Party illegal and provide for deportation of members, and other 
measures, 

January 20th.—The Immigration Sub-Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives approved the Administration’s proposal to restrict all immigration 
for two years to 10 per cent. of the existing quotas. 
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January 22nd.—Semi-official data, prepared by the Treasury on the 
subject of war debts, were communicated to several leading supporters of 
the Government in Congress. The trend of these was opposition to cancella- 
tion, and it was pointed out that Great Britain’s payment to the U.S.A. 
amounted to only 4-2 per cent. of her total annual expenditure, while France's 
share was 1°5 per cent. and Italy’s, *5 per cent. 

January 23rd.—In an address to the annual Convention of the League 
of Nations Association at Chicago, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler appealed to 
the American people to insist, on motives of self-interest, that the Government 
should make a move towards an international commission to study the 
question of an all-round reduction of war debts. He traced most of the 
existing depression to “the attempt to get back in considerable part the 
money cost of the war,” and he believed that Americans were the chief sufferers 
by the debt settlement, which he described as an unbearable burden from which 
they should insist upon being relieved. 

January 24th.—A coastguard patrol captured a Canadian motor-schooner, 
the Josephine K,off New York Harbour, near the Ambrose Light, and took 
possession of a large quantity of liquor. The captain of the schooner was 
fatally wounded by gunfire and the crew were taken prisoner. 

January 26th.—Request for explanation of capture of schooner, by 
Canadian Government. (See Canada.) 

An official report of the capture of the schooner stated that this occurred 
well within the twelve mile limit. 

January 27th—The Navy Department asked General Smedley Butler, 
of the Marine Corps, for an explanation of some remarks made by him in an 
address reflecting on the character of Signor Mussolini. The statement 
attributed to General Butler was the subject of a protest by the Italian 
Ambassador. 


IIT.—DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’ Europe Nouvelle, dated January 17th, 1931. 

1. Text of the Order made by the Permanent Court of International 
Justice at the Hague, regarding the Free Zones of Haute-Savoie and Gex 
(December 6th, 1930). 

Text of Dissenting opinion. 


L’ Europe Nouvelle, dated January 24th, 1931. 


1. Protocol of the Convention of Oslo (December 22nd, 1930). 

2. Convention of economic rapprochement between Belgium, Denmark, 

The Netherlands, Norway and Sweden, signed at Oslo (December 22nd, 1930). 
3. Proposals of the Belgian Government regarding the determination 

of the Agenda of the Committee of Study for European Union (December 


llth, 1930). 


The Chinese Social and Political Science Review, for October, 1930 (Vol. XTYV, 
No. 4). 

1. Provisional Tariff Arrangement between China and [Egypt. 
Sino-American Treaty of Arbitration. 

3. Contract between Ministry of Communications, National Government, 
Republic of China and China Airways Federal Inc. U.S.A. 

1. Agreement for the Restitution of the British Concession Area at Amoy. 

5. Sino-British Agreement with reference to the (Boxer) Indemnity 
of 1901. 

6. President Chiang Kai-shek’s Address at the Opening of the Fourth 
Plenary Session of the Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang. 

7. Manifesto of the Fourth Plenary Session of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Kuomintang. 


» 
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IV.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1931 
Jan. 29th-31st "pe Boomer of hee aty of the 


Pe Geneva. 


Feb. 2nd *Committee of Thirteen e 7 .. Geneva. 
5th *Committee of Budget owen ae .. Geneva. 
9th *Supervisory Committee . ne .. Geneva. 
12th *Kconomic Committee as a .. Geneva. 
16th *Economic Committee ud ‘f .. Geneva. 
23rd *Conference on Cheques .. Geneva, 
26th *Sub-Committee of Fiscal Committee 2e .. Geneva, 
4th os ‘onference of Police Officers Da .. Geneva. 
16th European Road Traffic Conference . Geneva, 

31st “Toteshationel Congress of Modern Languages 

Teachers <4 Paris. 

- 13th *Child Welfare Committee es of -- Geneva, 
20th *Traffic in Women Committee ie -- Geneva, 
23rd *Conference on Rural Hygiene - .. Geneva. 
27th *Gold Delegation of FinancialCommittee .. Geneva. 

4th *Health Committee Geneva. 
4th-9th Biennial Congress of International Chamber 
of Commerce... : ' .- Washington. 
6th *Financial Committee wee Sn .. Geneva. 
llth *63rd Session of the Council Geneva. 
20th *Mixed Committee on Taxation of Foreign 
Newspapers Geneva, 
25th-30th First International Congress for Religious 
Psychology oe aa ae .. Vienna. 
26th *Fiscal Commi a” Geneva. 
27th *Conference on Limitation of Drug Manu- 
facture oe Geneva. 
27th-30th International Congress of Bakers .. -- Budapest. 
27th *Conference on Limitation of Drug Manu- 
facture .. oe ee oe -- Geneva. 


June 29th ) 2nd International Congress of History of 
July 3rd { Science and Technology .. ee London. 
July International Radiological Congress -- Paris. 
3rd Congress of Universities of the Empire .. London and 
Edinburgh. 

Tth-15th Meeting of International Aeronautical 

Federation Bucharest. 
23rd-29th Sixth Biennial International Conference of 

Leaders of Boy Scout Movement Vienna. 
25th Congress of the acetone and suena Inter- 

national . Vienna. 


29th | 
to World Rover Scout Moot... aa -- Kandersteg. 


Aug. 8th ' 
Sept. 

1932, 
Jan. 25th *65th Session of the League Council .. Geneva. 
Feb. 2nd *The Disarmament Conference oe .. Geneva. 


July 25th ] 
to s 
Aug. 6th | 

Nov. Universal A of ene Forces 
for Peace ee -- Washington. 


* League of Nations and International Sten Office. 


International Geographical Congress .. Paris. 
*64th Session of the Council .. rae -. Geneva. 
*12th Session of the Assembly > .. Geneva. 


World’s Grain Conference .. >a -. Regina, 
Canada. 
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